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Reviews 

The British Isles: A History ofFour Nations 
By Hugh Kearney. Pp. xiii, 236. 
Cambridge University Press. 1989. £17.50. 

In this highly ambitious book, Hugh Kearney seeks to compress the whole 
history of the British Isles within the Covers of a single and relatively short 
volume. It is an exploration of the increasingly fashionable idea that a 
history of Britain ought to be something more than a history of England 
with Celtic knobs on and is premissed on the belief that the 'national' 
categories in terms of which Scottish, Welsh, Irish and English historians 
have traditionally written the histories of their respective countries are 
essentially nineteenth-century constructs which stand in the way of a true 
understanding of the history of Europe's off-shore islands. Following the 
lead of John Pocock and others, Professor Kearney proposes instead 'to 
examine, within short compass, the interaction of the various major cultures 
of the British Isles from the Roman period onwards' (p. 1). Needless to say, 
these 'major cultures' — culture is here loosely defined as encompassing such 
things as 'life-style, customs, religion and attitudes to the past' (p. 4) — 
do not necessarily correspond with the national divisions conventionally 
employed by historians and often enough institutionalised in departments 
(such as my own) dedicated to the study of specific 'national' pasts. The 
'cultures' examined here both fragment the implied homogeneity of the 
individual 'nations' of the British Isles and collapse what the author appar- 
ently sees as the artificial boundaries between them. 

Leaving national boundaries aside, then, what is the scope and shape of 
Professor Kearney's history of the interacting cultures of what he likes to 
call 'the Britannic melting-pot'? In broad outline it appears deceptively 
predictable. The book begins with a rather cursory survey of the original 
Celtic peoples of the British Isles, the impact of Rome upon them and the 
expansionism of Anglo-Saxon and Irish society in the wake of the Roman 
withdrawal from Britain. It then moves on to consider in much more detail 
the impact of the Viking invasions on the various cultural communities 
within Britain and the subsequent establishment in the course of the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries of a Norman ascendancy which extended over much 
of the British Isles but which failed to eradicate the sub-cultures over which 
it presided. This is followed by an examination of the break-up of the 
Norman-French empire in the later middle ages and the emergence of an 
English one which gradually extended its control over Wales, Scotland and 
Ireland in the course of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. It then 
proceeds to consider the reshaping of the empire in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries in the face of the loss of the American colonies and an 
on-going process of industrialisation which transformed the social, political 
and cultural landscape both of Britain and its second empire in India and 
elsewhere. It finally ends, as it begins, in rather cursory fashion with a brief 
survey of the process of withdrawal from empire and the tensions this has 
created within British society in the twentieth Century. 
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Such a brief description, however, while it indicates the chronological 
sweep of the work, does less than justice to Professor Kearney's efforts to 
deal even-handedly, not so much with the four nations of his title, as with 
the variety of cultures and sub-cultures into which they may be further 
divided at different times in their history. Scotland, England, Ireland and 
Wales are for Professor Kearney little more than geographical expressions 
and he is continually at pains to differentiate between the various cultures — 
whether defined by language, social structure or religion — which have 
existed at various times within their boundaries. Thus he is as acutely 
conscious of the economic, social and cultural differences between the north 
and south of England as he is ofthose between the nor f h and south of Wales, 
the Lowlands and Highlands of Scotland or the east and west of Ireland. 
The result, and it is impossible here to give more than the vaguest impression 
of the ränge of cultures identified by Professor Kearney, is a much more 
nuanced and convincing account of the cultural diversity and consequent 
political tensions which are characteristic of the history of the British Isles 
than one might expect in a book of this length. Moreover, the approach 
adopted not only successfully avoids any hint of Anglocentric triumphalism, 
but prevents a descent into sterile political narrative such as that to be found 
in another recent but much less satisfying foray into British history: Richard 
S. Tompson's The Atlantic Archipelago: A Political History of the British Isles 
(1986; reviewed ante, lxviii [1989], 82-3). 

Specialists in particular fields will no doubt feel (as I did!) that the 
treatment of their own patch is over-simplified. But that is unavoidable in 
a survey of this kind and merely whets the appetite for the more chron- 
ologically concentrated studies of the British past which will surely be 
published in the next decade or so. Professor Kearney's work is ample 
testimony to the value of such a British perspective and provides a pre- 
liminary model of how such a history can be usefully written. Attractively 
produced and priced, with fifty black and white illustrations and half a 
dozen maps, the publisher is evidently aiming at a populär market. But this 
is a work well worth the attention of any academic working in the field of 
British history. 

ROGER A. MASON 



The Romans in Scotland 

By Gordon Maxwell. Pp. x, 200. 

Edinburgh: James Thin. 1989. £16.95. 

As Maxwell suggests in his introduction, the Student of Roman Scotland 
has in recent years been particularly well served with new books present- 
ing new evidence alongside the old, and leading to stimulating discussions 
of problems long known, but now capable of fresh insight. The present 
work is another to add to the collection — and it is in no way the least of 
them. 

It is clearly a book which Maxwell wanted to write, and it proceeds by 



